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The following is a summary of the more important 
bills dealing with social questions in the short session of 
Congress. All bills which were not passed by both Houses 
and signed by the President automatically die since the 
68th Congress ended March 4. However, the essential 
provisions of some such bills are given here since similar 
proposals will probably be brought forward in the next 
Congress. 


Commercial Arbitration 
The bill (Mills H.R. 646) making “valid and enforce- 


able written provisions or agreements for arbitration of 
disputes” in maritime or interstate commerce was passed 
by Congress and signed by the President. It does not 
apply to employment contracts of seamen, railroad em- 

‘ Poyes or other workers employed in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

The new law provides that if a party fails to arbitrate 
under a written agreement for arbitration, the aggrieved 
party may petition the courts for an order directing arbi- 
tration. In such a case the court may appoint the 
arbitrator if the agreement does not provide for his selec- 
tion. If the parties have agreed that a judgment of the 
court shall be entered, any party to it may apply to the 
court for an order confirming the award within a year 
after the award is made. 

The United States district court for the district in 
which the award was made may vacate the award if there 
is evidence of fraud in procuring it, or partiality in the 
arbitrators, or misconduct or misuse of their powers by 
the arbitrators. When an award is vacated the court may 
order a rehearing. Awards may be modified or corrected 
by the United States district court if there was evident 
material mistake in calculation of figures or in the descrip- 
tion of any person or thing referred to in the award, if 
the arbitrators made an award on a matter not submitted 
to them, or if the award is imperfect in form. 


International Relations 


The only proposal relating to international relations 
which passed both Houses of Congress was the rider at- 
tached to the Naval Appropriations bill in which the 
President was “authorized” to call a second conference 
9". the limitation of armaments. 

“ The House of Representatives passed the Burton reso- 
lution (H. Res. 426) by a large majority on the last day 
of the session. This states that “the House of Rep- 
resentatives desire to express earnest desire that 
the United States give early adherence to the protocol 
establishing the same [World Court], with the reserva- 
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tions recommended by President Harding and President 
Coolidge.” 

Senator King made several efforts to bring the World 
Court before the Senate both before the House action 
was taken, and in the closing hours. Early in the session 
Senator Willis offered a resolution favoring adherence 
to the World Court, as an amendment to the Pepper 
measure (S. Res. 234) which provided for entrance in 
a much modified court. 

The Ladd-Woodruff resolution (S. Con. Res. 22—H. 
Res. 366) would prohibit the Departments of State, 
Treasury, and Commerce, Federal Reserve Board, etc., 
without specific prior authorization from Congress from 
making the United States responsible, directly or in- 
directly, for supervising the fulfillment of financial 
arrangements between citizens of the United States and 
foreign governments or political subdivisions thereof ; 
from giving official recognition to any arrangement that 
may commit the United States government to any form 
of military intervention, to compel observance of alleged 
obligations, or to deal with any arrangement except secur- 
ing the settlement of claims through ordinary law courts 
or arbitration agencies. Public hearings on this resolution 
were held by a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, but it was not reported to the Senate. 
In this connection the New York World said on Febru- 
ary 27: “The Ladd resolution will not reach the Senate 
before the adjournment of Congress. But the country 
should hear more of it. For it raises questions of Gov- 
ernment policy which have provoked for years sharp 
protest both in the United States and the Latin-American 
republics.” 

One of the most talked of measures before the Senate 
has been the Borah bill (S. 4250) to repeal the act gov- 
erning “trading with the enemy.” According to its pro- 
visions the Alien Property Custodian should make no 
further seizures. All money, property, or proceeds of 
property sold or now in the hands of the Alien Property 
Custodian or the United States Treasurer should be re- 
turned by order of the President, to their private owners 
on application. If the President does not order the re- 
turn of such property within 60 days after the filing of 
the application, the claimant might file suit in equity in 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia or any 
district court of the United States to establish his right to 
the property. If it is established, the Court must order 
payment. Interest and income accumulated on sequestrated 
funds would be distributed to the owners of the principal 
fund whether or not it has been returned. 

The United States should secure by eminent domain 
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any patents, trademarks, or copyrights taken from citizens 
of Germany, Austria or Hungary and sold or transferred 
to other persons, whenever the original owner or his 
successor might make application for them, and the price 
_| paid by the purchaser plus any value added by him should 

Rg by the United States. All such patents, trade- 
‘{ “Marks, or copyrights, should be returned to their owners 
except particular patents which the United States may 
take over on payment of compensation. Owners of ships, 
cargo, etc., seized, shall receive compensation and may 
institute suit in the Court of Claims for such compensa- 
tion. Owners of sequestrated property which is now less 
valuable than at the time of seizure might institute suit 
in the Court of Claims for damages. 

When all of these provisions have been accomplished, 
the office of Alien Property Custodian should be abolished. 

E. M. Borchard, professor of international law at Yale 
University, in a discussion of the proposal in the New 
York Times for February 22 points out that Senator 
Borah’s proposal is in accordance with American tradi- 
tion and international law. He believes that “the inter- 
ests of the owners of the property are now overshadowed 
by the importance to the United States of saving its repu- 
tation for the observance of international law and the 
securing of foreign investments under all circumstances.” 
He also comments that if the property is confiscated 
American investments in foreign countries in times of 
crises will depend on “preponderance of our armed 
strength” and that the “substitution of potential force 
for established law should be combated by intelligent 
nations and peoples, for the further promotion of the in- 
security of private property is destructive of confidence 
and commerce.” 


Postal Salaries 


Hi: aeaty in the short session the veto of the postal 

“Salaries bill of the previous session was upheld in the 
Senate. Two new bills to increase both salaries and postal 
rates were introduced in this session Sterling-Paige (S. 
3674—H.R. 11370) and Kelly (H.R. 11444). The 
Sterling bill was passed by the Senate and rejected by 
the House as a revenue measure, which according to the 
Constitution must originate in the House. The Kelly bill 
finally passed both houses of Congress and was signed 
by the President. Postal clerks and letter carriers, accord- 
ing to this measure will receive a maximum salary of 
$2100 instead of $1800 and “special clerks” may receive 
$2300 instead of $1900. Salaries of other employes are 
also raised. 

Postal rates are increased to provide funds to meet the 
increased cost of salaries. The only change in first-class 
tates is for “private mailing cards” which become two 
cents each. Second and third-class rates, money order 
rates, etc., are increased. The rate for registered mail 
becomes fifteen cents. A service charge of two cents 
per parcel is added to the parcel post rate, except for 
packages collected on rural delivery routes. 


Federal Prisoners 


Two laws concerning federal prisoners were passed at 
this session, Foster (H.R. 2869) providing for a United 
States Industrial Reformatory for younger convicts and 
Copeland (S. 1042) establishing a federal probation 
system. 

f The Foster bill authorizes the Attorney General, the 
‘Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Interior to 
select a site for an industrial reformatory for male 
prisoners from 17 to 30 years old who are first offenders, 
except those convicted of treason, murder in the first or 
second degree, rape, or arson, or those sentenced to life 
imprisonment. The discipline is to be correctional. The 
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common branches of an English education and training 
in various trades are to be provided. There will be an 
advisory board consisting of two citizens appointed by 
the President, the U. S. Attorney General, the superin- 
tendent of prisons of the Department of Justice, and the 
superintendent of the reformatory. 

Under the new federal probation law United States 
courts with original jurisdiction in criminal cases may 
suspend sentence and place the defendant on probation for 
not more than five years, except for crimes punishable by 
death or life imprisonment. Provision is made for sentenc- 
ing the defendant to prison in case he violates the pro- 
visions of his probation. Judges of United States courts 
may appoint one or more unsalaried probation officers and 
one salaried officer if “the needs of the service require,” 
at a salary to be fixed by the judge with the approval of 
the Attorney General. 


Muscle Shoals 


The original Muscle Shoals bill (McKenzie H.R. 518) 
provided for the sale of Muscle Shoals to Henry Ford 
at his own terms. According to this bill as it passed the 
House (March 10, 1924) Mr. Ford was to create a cor- 
poration with capital of $10,000,000, to buy Muscle 
Shoals. This corporation would pay $5,000,000. for the 
nitrate plants, quarry and steam-power plant and lease the 
dams for 100 years at an annual rental of four per cent 
of their cost. He would provide for amortization and 
pay $55,000 annually for repairs and maintenance. The 
corporation would make fertilizer containing at least 
40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen annually and sell it at a 
profit of not more than 8 per cent. 

After long debate both in the first session, and in the 
one just ended, the Senate defeated both the House bill, 
and the Norris amendment, calling for government opera- 
tion, and adopted the Underwood amendment, providing 
for the leasing of Muscle Shoals. The main provisions 
of the compromise measure adopted in conference are 
those of the Underwood amendment. Final action in 
the Senate was blocked by the advocates of government 
operation. 

Under the Norris plan the dams and steam-power plant 
were to be operated by a “Federal Power Corporation” 
with a board of three directors appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and the nitrate plants were to be under the control 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Underwood plan as passed by the Senate ordered 
the leasing of the completed dam and nitrate plants for 
50 years, to a corporation, which should be owned and 
controlled by Americans and have American officers on 
similar rental terms to those of the Ford bill. It called 
for the production of 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen an- 
nually, which should be used for fertilizers when not 
needed for national defense. In case a lease could not be 
made on the terms of the bill the President was author- 
ized to designate five persons to create the Muscle Shoals 
Corporation to operate the plants. 

At the very end of the session, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed a resolution (H. Res. 457) requesting 
the President to appoint a Muscle Shoals Commission 
of three members—a representative citizen, a representa- 
tive of agriculture familiar with the use of commercial 
fertilizers, and a chemical engineer—this Commission to 
ascertain “the most favorable conditions under which this 
property may be leased” to provide nitrates for fertilizers 
and explosives. 


Federal Trade Commission 


Perhaps the most important single measure regarding 
the Federal Trade Commission before this session (al- 


= 


though it was not reported from the committees) was 
the Wadsworth-Williams bill (S. 4008—H.R. 11793), 
to amend the Federal Trade Commission Act. According 
to its proponents, this measure would make the Commis- 
sion’s work more constructive and less expensive, while 
) ‘0 others it would seem to make the Commission’s work 

Buch slower and, probably, less effective. One of its 
opponents comments that while the procedure probably 
could be improved, changes should not be based on a 
sentiment hostile to the Commission as seems to be the 
case in this bill. Under this bill less publicity would be 
given to the Commission’s proceedings against firms which 
it charges with unfair competition and several additional 
steps in the process would be added. Before a formal 
complaint could be issued, the Commission would first 
have to give informal notice to the corporation concerned 
and try “constructively and helpfully” to reach a decision 
without formal proceedings. No publicity would be given 
to the name of the respondent in any proceeding until a 

“cease and desist” order is issued. 

Another proposal which would have lessened the Com- 
mission’s powers in a different way was contained in a 
rider attached to the Independent Offices Appropriation 
bill. This provided that none of the money appropriated 
for the Federal Trade Commission could be used for 
investigations except those which were authorized by a 
concurrent resolution passed by the Senate and the House. 
This was defeated. 

It is reported, however, that the growing habit on the 
part of Congress of turning investigations over to the 
Federal Trade Commission will be of far greater im- 
portance in strengthening the work of the Commission 
than any proposals such as the Wadsworth bill. The 
following investigations and reports were ordered at the 
_Jast session ; the history and present status of the packers’ 

msent decree and action growing out of it, etc.; the 

neral Electric Company’s control of electric power 
swear den the United States: the present degree of 
concentration and interrelation in the ownership, control, 
etc., of the American Tobacco Company and the Imperial 
Tobacco Company, and their methods of opposing the 
cooperative marketing associations; and the publication 
of the Commission’s recent investigation of the price of 
gasoline. Investigations of the prices of wheat, flour and 
bread, the price of cottonseed products, and of coopera- 
tive marketing associations were proposed. 


Government Employes 


The Stanfield Civil Service Retirement bill (S. 3011) 
was passed by the Senate but was not acted upon by the 


House. It would provide for voluntary retirement for 
employes who are 65 years old or 62, if they are me- 
chanics or railway mail clerks, etc., provided they have 
been in government service 30 years. Compulsory 
retirement would remain fixed at 65 and 70. It would 
raise the maximum annuity from $720 to $1200, although 
the annuity could not at any time be more than 75 per 
cent of the average annual salary. 


Corrupt Practices Act 


The new Federal Corrupt Practices Act, enacted 
during the short session, provides that the treasurer of 
Bevery political committee which attempts to influence 

e election of candidates for Congress or presidential 

( r vice-presidential electors in more than one state or acts 
as a branch of a national committee, shall file with the 
‘clerk of the House of Representatives a statement giving 
the name and address of everyone contributing $100 or 
more, total sum of contributions and the name and ad- 
dress of each person to whom more than $10 is paid, 
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with the total sum of all expenditures. Candidates for 
senator or representative must file an itemized account 
of contributions and expenditures. The maximum limit 
of campaign expenditures is fixed at $10,000 for senators 
and $2500 for representatives, delegates, or resident com- 
missioners. The bill also forbids a candidate to promise 
an appointment or to make an expenditure for any person 
to influence his vote; officers or employes of the United 
States are forbidden to solicit contributions for political 
purposes; national banks or corporations authorized by 
Congress are forbidden to contribute to national election 


campaigns. 
Immigration 


The most important immigration bill introduced into 
this session of Congress was the Holoday (H.R. 11796) 
deportation bill which passed the House practically with- 
out discussion, but was not taken up by the Senate. It 
was a combination of the Johnson and Watkins bills 
introduced at the beginning of the session. This bill would 
remove the present five-year limit during which aliens can 
be deported, and would call for their deportation at any 
time for a long list of causes. These include: an alien 
who at time of entrv belonged to an excluded class; an 
alien who entered the country at any time or place other 
than as designated by immigration officials, or who eluded 
examination; an alien who remains in the United States 
longer than the law allows; an alien who has become a 
public charge from causes not positively shown to have 
arisen since entry, or who is an idiot, feeble-minded, 
imbecile, epileptic, insane, of constitutional psychopathic 
inferiority or a chronic alcoholic “from causes not affirma- 
tively shown to have arisen subsequent to entry”; an 
alien convicted of any offense (committed after the en- 
actment of this bill) for which he is sentenced to prison 
for one year, or of several offenses for which the com- 
bined terms amount to 18 months; an alien convicted of 
any violation of any prohibition law, state or federal, for 
which he is sentenced to a term in prison which, added 
to other terms for the same kind of offense, amounts to 
one year or more; an alien who was convicted of a crime 
of moral turpitude before entering the United States, or 
who has admitted the commission of such an offense prior 
to entry; an alien who has violated or conspired to violate 
(whether convicted or not) the White Slave Traffic Act 
or any federal or state law relative to narcotic traffic; 
any alien who is found practicing prostitution, or receiv- 
ing income from a prostitute, or who manages or is 
employed in a house of prostitution or place of entertain- 
ment where prostitutes gather, or who assists any prosti- 
tute; an alien who conceals or helps another person to 
conceal any alien liable to deportation; an alien who aids 
an alien to enter the United States unlawfully; an alien 
who is employed in a vessel in coastwise trade but has 
not been admitted to permanent residence in the United 
States. 


Convictions which serve as a basis for deportation must 
be in a court of record and the decision must be final. 
Aliens who have been pardoned would not be deported. 
The final decision in cases of deportation would rest with 
the Secretary of Labor who would base his judgment 
solely on the evidence taken at the hearing before an 
immigration inspector. There is no provision for counsel 
for the accused alien, and the burden of proof would rest 
with the alien. 

A bill providing for registration of aliens was intro- 
duced by Congressman Aswell (H.R. 10469) early in 
the short session, but it was not reported from the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. The measure 
provides for such elaborate supervision and so much ad- 


ministrative procedure that it would be of doubtful 
enforceability. 

Among the more noteworthy provisions are the follow- 
ing: each alien over 21 would have to register at the post- 
office in his district once a year and pay a fee of $10. 
¥ registration form would require a photograph, finger- 
pSmt, signature or mark, and information on 21 subjects, 
including physical description, place of birth, age, if head 
of family, name, age, etc., of other members of family, 
last previous residence in the United States, and outside 
the United States, name of employer and of last previous 
employer, date of arrival, port of arrival, and transporta- 
tion line on which he entered the United States, etc. The 
penalties provided in this extraordinary measure are as 
severe as its restrictions. 

Several bills to liberalize the quota provisions of the 
present law were introduced, but none of them were 


passed. 
Agricultural Relief 


Probably there were more bills for agricultural relief 
introduced into this session of Congress than on any other 
single subject of general interest; yet no decisive action 
was taken and there was comparatively little discussion in 
Congress. The only agricultural bill of general interest 
enacted was the Purnell (H.R. 157) law which provides 
additional funds for the agriculturai experiment stations 
for research in marketing and rural life. Including two 
bills on the calendar from the first session there were 
eleven cooperative marketing bills, most of which pro- 
vided slight variations of the federal cooperative market- 
ing board plan. The modified McNary-Haugen bill to 
create a farmers’ export corporation was introduced in 
three slightly different forms, of which the last (Haugen 
}}’ @. 12390) was reported from the House Committee 
on Agriculture but was not reached in discussion. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made during the closing hours 
of the session to attach it as a rider to the naval sundries 
appropriation bill. The Norris-Dickinson marketing bill 
(H.R. 12216), the only one approved by the majority 
of cooperative associations, was passed by the House in 
the form of an amendment to the Capper-Haugen bill 
(H.R. 12348) which represented approximately the 
recommendations of the Agricultural Commission. 

The latter bill called for a federal cooperative market- 
ing board of four members, the Secretary of Agriculture 
and three appointed by the President. The board would 
register cooperative marketing associations, cooperative 
clearing house associations, and terminal market associa- 
tions, would assist them in surveys and advise the 
registered associations on problems, if consulted. The 
registered associations would agree to permit the board 
to examine and audit their accounts, to submit financial 
statements to the board, to accept its standards for agricul- 
tural products, and its arbitration awards. 

The Dickinson bill provided for a cooperative market- 
ing board and an advisory council. The cooperative 
marketing associations engaged in marketing specified com- 
modities in interstate commerce would nominate rep- 
tesentatives for the advisory council, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture would choose at least one representative 
for each commodity from the nominees. The council 
wyild nominate four of its members, who, with the 
Setary of Agriculture, would constitute the marketing 
board. The board would lack the regulative powers con- 
ferred in the Haugen bill. 
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The McNary-Haugen farmer’s export bill provides 
for a corporation with a capital stock of $5,000,000 
subscribed by the United States through the War 
Finance Corporation. The special powers and duties of 
the corporation would include assisting associations of 
producers, at their request, to establish foreign markets 
for agricultural commodities; operation of warehouses, 
transportation facilities, etc., for storage or processing 
of agricultural products, and carrying on “operation 
periods.” During such a period the corporation would 
buy at the prevailing market price and hold or export 
the commodity affected in a quantity sufficient to make 
the tariff operative. The corporation might then sell the 
commodities purchased in the foreign or domestic market 
at the highest prices obtainable. 


Prohibition 


Two bills to strengthen the prohibition act were before 
Congress at this session, Cramton H.R. 6645 and Stalker 
H.R. 728. The Cramton bill, which passed the House 
during the first session, was vigorously discussed in the 
Senate, but no final action was taken. This bill would 
create a Bureau of Prohibition in the Treasury Depart- 
ment with a division of industrial alcohol therein of which 
the chief must be a graduate chemist and experienced 
in the manufacture, distribution and industrial uses of 
ethyl and denatured alcohol. All assistants, experts, etc., 
employed in the bureau must be appointed under civil 
service regulations. The Bureau of Prohibition would 
have charge of the enforcement of the national prohibi- 
tion act and the laws relating to internal traffic in nar- 
cotics. The Commissioner of Prohibition would also have 
the same control over industrial alcohol plants, bonded 
warehouses, distilleries, etc., as the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue now has. 

The Stalker bill, which was reported to the Committee 
of the Whole House in the short session but not acted 
upon, fixes both fine and imprisonment as the penalty for 
most violations of the prohibition act. 


National Defense 


Probably the most interesting proposal relating to 
national defense is the King resolution (S. Res. 312) 
declaring: “That the Senate approves in principle of the 
proposition that in the event of war it shall be the policy 
of the Government to draft not only its manpower, but 
its material and industrial resources, in order to prevent 
profiteering and the amassing of private fortunes out of 
the prosecution of war.” No action was taken. 


Rents 


At President Coolidge’s request a bill was introduced 
to create a rent commission in the District of Columbia 
(Ball-Reed S. 3764—H.R. 11078). This commission of 
five members would have power to prescribe standard 
forms of leases, to fix rent schedules for all apartments. 
Under this law a tenant could not be evicted as long as 
he paid the rent and fulfilled the other terms of the lease 
except on thirty days notice if the owner must have the 
apartment for the use of his own family, if the tenant 
commits breach of peace, etc., on the premises, for material 
repairs, or if the site is needed for the erection of a new 
building. Provisions making a lease void in case of sale 
of property would be suspended. No action was taken. 
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